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SCWE  FEATURES  OF   THE  EDUCATION  OF   THE  BLIND  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

JOHN  B.   CURTIS,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

CHICAGO,   ILL.  tj. 

Nowhere  in  the  educational  field  are  correct  principles  and  methods 
being  more  diligently  sought  than  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The 
eighty  years  that  have  passed  since  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  founded  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have  been  a  period  of  steady 
progress.  Private  endowment  and  management  gave  place  to  governmental 
support  and  control  as  the  education  of  the  blind  came  to  be  viewed  not  as 
a  matter  of  charity,  but  as  a  legitimate  part  of  a  wise  public  policy. 

The  institutions  built  up  by  the  various  states  have  done,  and  are  still 
doing,  most  excellent  work;  but  they  necessitate  the  separation  of  the  child 
from  home  for  a  long  period,  and  create  for  him  an  abnormal  environment. 
The  separation  from  home  thus  brought  about,  and  the  abnormal  environ- 
ment of  institution  life,  tho  long  recognized  as  evils,  were  regarded  as 
inevitable.  But  by  1900  some  of  the  leading  educators  had  come  to 
think  that  the  public-school  system  of  the  country  might  be  expanded 
to  furnish  to  many  blind  children  the  means  of  avoiding  the  objectional 
features  in  their  education;  and  in  that  year  classes  were  opened 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  work  entered  upon  tentatively 
twelve  years  ago  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  firmly 
established,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  also  in  many  other  cities.  The 
plan  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  cities,  so  no  confusion  will  result  if 
this  paper  is  confined  to  a  presentation  of  what  has  been  done  in  Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  elementary  instruction  for  the  blind  is  now  given  in  four 
grammar  schools  which  are  located  with  reference  to  serving  the  different 
sections  of  the  city.  The  formation  of  groups  of  from  six  to  twelve  children 
in  established  centers  permits  the  work  to  be  more  effectively  supervised 
than  it  could  be  if  the  pupils  were  distributed  among  many  schools.  Where 
street  cars  must  be  used  in  going  to  and  from  school,  the  Board  of  Education 
supplies  all  necessary  carfare.  Free  Braille  textbooks  are  furnished  to  the 
pupils,  which  are  made  in  the  printing-office  maintained  by  the  board. 

In  each  center,  there  is  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
blind,  in  which  are  kept  Braille  books,  maps,  typewriters,  and  all  special 
apparatus  required;  and  the  group  of  children  are  in  charge  of  a  special 
teacher.  The  time  of  her  pupils  is  divided  between  this  room  and  the 
classroom,  the  latter  receiving  a  greater  and  greater  share  as  the  higher 
grades  are  reached.  Since  the  great  aim  is  to  secure  to  the  blind  child  a 
very  large  participation  in  school  life,  an  effort  is  made  to  enable  him  to 
take  part  in  the  regular  classes  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  this  cannot 
be  done  fully  in  the  first  two  grades.  The  pupil  often  enters  school 
hampered  by  timidity  and  by  a  lack  of  physical  control.     Timidity  must  be 
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must  not  think  him  so.  That  habit  of  thought  is  bound  to  reveal  itself  in 
you  and  draws  the  child's  limitations  closer.  His  mental  progress  is 
stopped  because  your  aspiration  for  him  is  not  boundless.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  a  pupil  to  feel  or  say,  "I  can't,"  but  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  the 
teaclTer  to  feel  or  say,  "You  can't." 

This  theory  of  mind-limitations  applies  to  all  teachers  of  all  classes  of 
pupils  but  it  applies  with  triple  force  to  the  teacher  of  defectives.  This  is 
a  department  of  special  education  and  we  all  have  to  deal  with  some  form 
of  so-called  defectives.  We  have  no  right,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  sink  to  that  habit  of  mind  where  we  explain  to  ourselves  or  to 
others  some  poor  work  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  because  they  are  defective. 
I  deal  with  the  deaf  and  from  a  psychological  standpoint  I  may  recognize, 
as  voiced  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  certain  limitations  that  Providence 
has  put  upon  my  pupils,  but  I  have  no  right  to  apologize  for  their  frailties, 
to  excuse  their  weakness,  or  to  ignore  their  shortcomings  because  of  their 
deafness.  To  do  so  would  inevitably  lower  the  spirit  of  the  whole  school. 
Lowell  voiced  a  truth  when  he  said: 

Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  to  make  the  soul  immortal.    / 

The  jonging  of  the  deaf  child  to  hear  helps  to  giv£  hearing  to  his  soul,  but 
we  as  teachers  must  arouse  that  longing.  We  do  it  by  treating  the  deaf  as 
tho  they  were  hearing  children;  by  expecting  the  same  things  of  them;  by 
setting  the  same  standards  for  them;  by  doing  the  same  things  with  them. 
I  decry  "special  books  for  the  deaf"  as  misleading  and  pernicious.  The 
deaf  can  use  the  same  books  that  the  hearing  use  and  by  the  use  of  such 
they  become  more  like  the  hearing. 

So  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  must  be  loaded  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  deaf  mind  has  no  limitations.  It  is  as  boundless  as  all  minds. 
The  spirit  o/the  teacher  must  draw  the  deaf  mind  out  of  its  silence.  This 
is  no  impossibility.  Good  men  and  women  the  world  over  are  lifting  other 
men  and 'Women  beyond  the  plane  of  their  own  limitations,  therein  per- 
forming miracles.     It  was  Jean  Valjean  who  said  to  the  thief: 

My  brother,  you  no  longer  belong  to  evil,  but  to  good.  I  have  bought  your  soul  of 
you.     I  withdraw  it  from  black  thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  perdition  and  give  it  to  God. 

So  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  recognizing  no  limitations  upon  the  expansion 
of  human  intellect,  says  to  the  dullest  of  his  pupils:  "My  child,  you  no 
longer  belong  to  silence,  but  to  sound,  to  a  possession  of  the  judgments  and 
attributes  of  the  hearing.  I  have  bought  your  soul  of  you.  I  lift  it  out  of 
itself.  I  withdraw  it  from  gloomy  thoughts  of  silence  and  the  spirit  of 
discouragement  and  give  it  to  God." 
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replaced  by  self-confidence.  The  necessity  of  bringing  about  physical 
control  is  urgent  and  calls  for  special  attention.  Then,  too,  the  reading 
and  writing  of  the  Braille  system  of  print  must  be  taught,  and  this  is 
unfamiliar  to  the  teacher  engaged  in  normal  work.  Owing  to  these  con- 
siderations, the  first-  and  second-grade  pupils  spend  most  of  the  day  in  the 
room  of  the  special  teacher.  In  the  first  grade,  they  usually  take  part  m 
classes  for  singing  and  in  English  recitations  where  the  chief  feature  is  the 
oral  reproduction  of  stories.  When  the  second  grade  is  reached,  they  are 
generally  ready  to  enter  the  reading  class.  The  third  grade  marks  the 
point  at  which  they  enter  into  complete  class  work,  and  after  that  they 
take  an  active  part  in  all  recitations,  tho  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  receive 
more  or  less  assistance  from  the  special  teacher  during  the  entire  course. 

The  reading  recitation  presents  little  difficulty  to  the  blind  child  of 
average  ability.  His  reading  from  the  Braille  text  is  somewhat  slower 
than  that  of  the  children  using  the  ordinary  book,  nevertheless  he  seldom 
loses  his  place,  and  he  reads  with  agreeable  fluency  and  with  observance  of 
proper  expression.  At  first  these  lessons  are  prepared  with  the  help  of  the 
special  teacher,  but  after  the  pupil  has  made  a  fair  degree  of  progress,  he  is 
left  to  receive  only  such  suggestions  as  may  come  from  the  teacher  in 

charge  of  the  class.  ,  '  . 

The  blind  pupil  maintains  himself  creditably  in  the  geography  class, 
tho  his  work  must  be  closely  followed  by  the  special  teacher,  as  many 
recitations  must  be  preceded  by  an  examination  of  globes  or  maps.  Sand 
to  the  thickness  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  is  glued  upon  a  globe  to 
represent  land,  the  surface  left  uncovered  indicating  water.  From  a  globe 
of  this  kind  an  accurate  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  may  be  gained  thru 
the  touch.  For  more  detailed  work,  embossed  maps  are  used,  distinctive 
lines  and  characters  being  employed  to  represent  various  features  such  as 
boundary  lines,  mountain  systems,  rivers,  and  large  bodies  of  water.  The 
names  of  cities  are  indicated  by  one  or  more  letters  whose  significance  is 
explained  by  the  key  accompanying  the  map.  Great  care  must  be  observed 
in  the  making  of  embossed  maps,  as  they  may  easily  be  made  to  contain  so 
much  as  to  produce  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  The  best  map  is 
that  which  contains  a  few  features  clearly  depicted,  leaving  others  to  be 
gained  from  description.  The  power  of  interpretation  thru  the  touch 
grows,  and  in  time  the  pupil  comes  to  use  the  map  and  key  with  a  great 
degree  of  independence. 

In  arithmetic,  the  blind  pupils  are  somewhat  handicapped  in  not  being 
able  to  follow  the  work  done  on  the  blackboard,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
them  from  taking  part  successfully  in  the  recitation.  They  read  their 
problems  from  the  Braille  book  and  work  them  upon  what  is  called  a 
number  slate.  This  slate  is  an  aluminum  plate  ten  inches  square  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  contains  rows  of  pockets  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  three-eighth  inch  cube,  upon  the  faces  of  which  are  Braille  numbers. 
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By  properly  arranging  the  cubes  in  the  pockets,  any  number  maTbe 
expressed;    and  with  one  hundred  cubes  a  problem  involving  any  arith 
met   a   process  may  be  solved.    The  pupil  might  be  taught  to  do  very 
difficult  work  wi  hout  the  aid  of  the  slate,  as  is  done  in  some  institutions 
but  tf  he  is  to  maintain  his  place  in  a  public-school  class,  he  must  follow  the 

and  pter  '  **  ^  ""^  **  *  *  ™  ^°^  t0  the  ^ 

Rrflffl!SH  ^  gr,ammT'  SpelKng'  Mst0ry'  and  civics  are  P'eP^d  from  the 
K    1 1     ./•  ^  aS  thCy  CdI  f°r  Httle  more  than  *e  careful  use  of  the 

mtese ^Lbtts^115  * "  "  PraCtkaUy  ^  ?"*  ^  **  da™ 

studv  Tnl^8  e^Tati0n  teSts  and  also  th«  daily  papers  required  in  each 
study,  the  Braille  slate  is  used.  In  the  lower  grades,  these  papers  are 
transcribed  by  the  special  teacher,  while  in  the  upper  graded  they  are 
reproduced  in  typewriting  by  the  pupils  themselves  As  they  are  then 
marked  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  work,  their  value  is  judged 
a  ordmg  to  the  standard  prevailing  in  the  school.  In  some  classes  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  teach  the  use  of  the  typewriter  as  early  as  the  third 
grade  and  ,t  is  safe  to  say  that  this  may  be  done  in  the  fifth  grade  with 
any  blind  pupil  of  average  ability. 

Hand-training  being  especially  important  in  the  education  of  the  blind 

iJ  T  TV-  giV6n  t0  tUs  SUbjeCt    A  lar§e  Part  of  the  ™>rk  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  special  teacher.    For  the  smaller  children, 
the  making  of  bead  articles,  such  as  cups  and  saucers,  napkin  rings,  baskets 
and  flowers,  has  proved  very  valuable.     It  calls  for  concentration/develop 

product     tm  °USeH      T' ^  briDgS  the  pl6aSUre  °f  Creating  a  fini*ed 

Lde,  L    tf  ,  baSk6tS  are  made  Iatef-     The  bovs  of  the  "PPer 

grades  take  the  elementary  course  in  manual  training,  entering  the  regular 

cesses  for  this  purpose     The  larger  girls  learn  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  and 

embroider.    They  are  also  admitted  to  the  cooking  classes,  and  they  take 

fnT^  ^r      f  PhaS6S  °f  the  W°rk-     Thdr  nOteb00ks>  kePt  a^urately 
*u     H  ,  tyPewritinS>  are  of  value  not  only  to  themselves  but  also 

to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

a  Ihe7Su^Jneed  °f  Physkal  training  is  reco§n^ed.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  blmd  children  take  gymnastics  in  the  regular  classroom,  but  these 
exercises  must  be  supplemented  by  special  work.  A  teacher  from  the 
physical  department  visits  each  center  twice  a  month  and  plans  a  course  of 
training  to  be  followed  by  the  special  teacher. 

Centers  have  not  been  established  for  high-school  work,  but  each  pupil 
attends  the  high  school  nearest  his  home.  Some  Braille  books  covering 
high-school  subjects  have  been  made,  tho  the  number  is  still  insufficient 
and  a  large  amount  of  matter  must  be  read  to  the  pupil.  This  is  done' 
either  at  home  or  at  school  by  classmates  in  study  periods.  This  lack  of 
textbooks  is  not  wholly  a  misfortune,  because  sooner  or  later  the  blind 
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student  must  gain  the  power  of  using  books  and  magazines  in  ordinary 
type  since  expense  limits  the  scope  of  publications  in  raised  print.  This 
year,  two  boys  were  graduated  from  high  school  who  received  all  their 
school  training  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  In  high  school,  they  selected 
their  studies  according  to  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  just  as  other  boys  and 
girls  do.  They  joined  the  literary  and  debating  societies,  attended  class 
meetings,  and  enjoyed  all  the  sides  of  our  stirring  high-school  life. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  method  of  instructing  the  blind  in  public  schools. 
The  features  of  it  that  commend  themselves  most  strongly  to  those  engaged 
in  the  work  are  two:  first,  the  preservation  of  the  home  as  a  factor  in  the 
child's  life;  and  second,  the  securing  to  him  of  a  normal  environment  during 
the  period  of  growth. 

Unless  the  home  falls  greatly  below  the  average  standard  of  comfort,  it 
exerts  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  development  of  the  blind  child.  It 
powerfully  aids  the  school  in  inculcating  right  principles  of  living,  and  in 
bringing  out  the  nobler  qualities  of  character.  By  remaining  at  home,  the 
child  acquires  an  interest  in  all  that  vitally  affects  the  family.  It  is  well 
for  him  to  share  its  struggles,  its  hopes,  and  its  successes.  Moreover,  the 
members  of  his  family,  as  they  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with  his 
school  life,  are  led  to  render  him  intelligent  aid;  and  to  them  comes  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  his  success  which  is  sometimes  lacking  where  children 
are  sent  away  to  an  institution.  This  sense  of  responsibility  and  kinship  is 
of  great  importance,  since  the  family  as  well  as  society  in  general  has  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  blind  as  a  distinct  class.  If  the  blind  child  is  made 
a  normal  member  of  the  small  family  group,  he  may  hope  to  become  a 
normal  member  of  the  larger  group  of  community  life. 

In  the  public  school,  the  blind  child  is  in  an  environment  which  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  in  which  he  must  live  when  school  days  are  over. 
He  feels  the  thrill  of  all  the  school  activities,  altho  he  may  not  participate 
actively  in  some  of  them.  He  shares  in  the  discussion  of  civic  problems, 
which  appeal  to  him  because  they  concern  his  home,  neighborhood,  and  city. 
Early  subjected  to  the  force  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  he  becomes  like 
his  seeing  schoolmates  in  thought,  feeling,  and  ambition;  and  in  his  daily 
competition  with  them,  he  learns  to  measure  himself  by  the  standards  of 
the  world  instead  of  the  standards  of  a  distinct  class.  Estimating  self 
accurately  and  being  judged  correctly  by  others  are  matters  of  fundamental 
importance  to  every  blind  boy  and  girl  earnestly  striving  for  success. 

Tho  the  public  school  has  these  strong  features  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  there  is  no  conflict  between  it  and  the  institution.  Each  has  a  work 
to  do.  The  future  will  determine  just  how  the  broad  field  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  agencies,  and  manifesting  a  generous  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  giving  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,"  they  will  strive  on  toward 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem. 
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